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(Inverior of the Valhalla.) 


THE VALHALLA, 


In our previous volumes, Nos. 274 and 692, we have 
given an account of this noble building, and in No. 
274 a representation which shows its form and eleva- 
tion. We now give a view of the interior, and complete 
the account by a detail of the artistical decoration, 
which in fact forms the real object of the building— 
a monument to the fame of Germany. 

The Valhalla forms externally a magnificent Doric 
octastyle peripteral temple, with its principal front 
facing the south. It is entirely constructed of white 
marble, and is of nearly the same dimensions as the 
Parthenon, being one hundred and four by two hun- 
dred and twenty-five feet; the columns and entablature 
forty-five feet high, and the pediment twelve : making, 
with the substructure, a total height of one hundred 
and ninety-five feet. In beauty of material and exe- 
cution it may fairly be allowed to rival its original, and 
it gives a complete idea of what the Parthenon itself 
must have appeared in its perfect state ; for it exhibits 
not merely the semblance of Grecian architecture, but 
its characteristic grandeur of construction, the blocks 
of marble being of extraordinary dimensions, and those 
forming the architraves about eighteen feet in Jength. 


No. 816. 





All the details, including antifixe and acroteria_ are 
most carefully studied and beautifully finished ; and 
yet there is one species of decoration peculiar to the 
order which has been omitted, there being no sculp- 
ture in the metopes of the frieze. The reason for such 
omission however is sufficiently apparent, because, 
owing to the situation of the building, sculpture would 
have been entirely lost, except as giving a geneta] ex- 
gee ar of richness ; for seen from below it would not 

ave been distinguishable, and viewed near would have 
been seen so very near and so immediately from be- 
neath, and would have been so greatly foreshortened, as 
to be unintelligible. Still there is a most magnificent 
display of sculpture, and in a truly.classical taste, in 
the two pediments, after designs by Rauch, remodelled 
and‘executed by Schwanthaler. at of the south pe- 
diment consists of fifteen figures in full relief, the one 
in the centre, of colossal size and seated, representing 
Germania, and the others symbolical of the different 
Germanic states. The sculpture of the other pediment, 
which is entirely the work of Schwanthaler, consists of 
the same number of figures, representing the victory 
obtained by the Cherusci over the Romans. 

The interior of the Valhalla is of most 
splendour—most sumptuous in point of decoration 
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and highly original in its design, which exhibits great 
happiness of invention. Here Klenze shows himself 
not an imitator of the ancients, but their rival—their 
pupil, but also a master in his art. It consists chiefly 
of asingle hall (one hundred and fifty by fifty-seven 
feet), with a space at, its north end, but separated 
frout it only By a screen of Ionic columns, which 
order is continued throughout in the ante at the 
wngles of the massive piers which divide the hall into 
three compartments. The entire length of the interior 
therefore Dadohen one hundred and seventy-five feet, 
and though there was nothing to prevent the whole 
being laid into one uninterrupted space, the division 
serves to give the idea of greater extent, and greatly 
enhances the perspective effect. Tle same may be 
said with regard to the piers, whose boldly projecting 
masses break up what would else have been the too 
great monotony of the plan, and produce a pleasing 
succession of parts. Besides being of essential service 
in supporting the roof, these projections act in some 
measure as screens, and prevent the disagreeable for- 
mality that would attend the ranges of so many busts 
all of the same size, on each side, if they were all ex- 
posed to view at the same time. We have described 
the construction of the roof in No. 692. The ceiling is 
of dazzling splendour, being almost entirely lined with 
plates of gilt bronzes, and with gold stars, and other 
ornaments on an azure ground in its coffers. Through 
this the light is admitted from a skylight or opening 
over each compartment of the plan, which follows the 
form of the roof, and is filled with sheets of plate-glass 
framed in bronze. Thus the whole is most effectively 
and beautifully lighted within, without either windows 
in the wal!s or lanterns on the roof. 

With what has thus far been described all the other 
decorations of the interior are in a corresponding style 
of magnificence, and all of the most costly workman- 
ship and material—white and coloured marbles, 
bronze, gilding, polychromy, and sculpture. The floor 
is inlaid with coloured marbles from Tegernsee, distri- 
buted into three larger compartments answering to 
those of the plan. The shafts of the ante and columns 
are of a brownish red marble, resembling the antique 
African, and their bases and ee of white marble, 
picked out with colours and gilding; while the walls 
are lined with the same material, and of nearly the 
same hue as the columns. In the entablature the ar- 
chitrave and cornice are white, relieved by gold and 
colours on their mouldings; but the frieze, which is 
of unusual depth, is entirely of white marble, and 
forms, except where interrupted by the piers, and 
where that part is decorated with small pannels of 
sculpture, a continuous bas-relief, representing the 
progress of civilization in Germany, from the earliest 
times to the introduction of Christianity by St. Boni- 
facius. This piece of sculpture, which extends alto- 

ether to two hundred and thirty feet, was composed 

y Wagner and executed by Pettrich and Schépf. The 
three pediments seen on entering are ornamented with 
subjects taken from the earliest Scandinavian mytho- 
logy, composed by the painter Lindenschmidt and Pro- 
fessor Stiglmair, and executed in metal, partly gilt and 
partly plain. he y ae) 

Besides this principal Ionic order, which is twenty- 
eight feet and a half high, there is a second one (seven- 
teen feet and a half high) of colossal varyatides, repre- 
senting Valkyriw, the female genii in Scandinavian 
mythology, w office it was to welcome the souls of 
the blessed into the halls of Odin and the Valhalla. 
Of these figures there are two over each pier, which is 
not carried up solid higher than the first order, so that 
they stand detached from the walls, and thereby give 
anair of lightness to the upper part of the interior. 
These statues, of which there are altogether fourteen, 
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six on each side and two over the columns at the far- 
ther end, were executed by Schwanthaler, and are of 
marble, but slightly polychromed, after the chryso- 
elephantine fashion of the ancients, in imitation of the 
natural colours, or, as the heralds would say, ‘ proper.’ 
This order, which may also in some degree be termed 
Ionic, inasmuch as the figures bear voluted capltals on 
their heads, is raised upon a podium of greyish marble 
and the frieze of its entablature is ornamented with 
wreaths of gilded bronze upon an azure ground. 

Imperfect as it is, this description of the architec- 
tural decorations has detained us so Jong, that we may 
seem to have overlooked the principal objects of all— 
the very works for which the structure was erected as 
a repository, namely, the effigies of the illustrious per- 
sons here commemorated. In regard to mere busts 
being adopted, instead of statues, as would seem more 
befitting so sumptuous a Pantheon, it may be observed 
that, besides the impossibility of having anything like 
the same number of statues in the same space, one 
great inconvenience has been thereby got rid of, 
namely, that which would have attended the strange 
variety of costume: for while that of the older periods 
would have been more or less imaginary, that of more 
recent times would frequently have been found utterly 
unsuitable for sculpture, and. would have formed a 
most grotesque contrast with the edifice itself; whereas 
the busts all partake of the same classical character, 
and are in perfect keeping with the arehitecture. 
They are also skilfully arranged, so as to show that 
they are not mere decorations, and at the same time 
they do not appear too much crowded, being confined 
to two rows, the lower one of whicli is placed upon a 
continued pedestal of beautiful yellow marble, . the 
others on consoles ; and, as presiding over the respec- 
tive groups of busts, there is within each of the six 
recesses a smaller winged Valkyria, or genius; also 
antique marble seats and marble candelabra. 

The memorials are partly tablets and_ partly. busts, 
and many blanks are yet left to be filled up by pos- 
terity. Some of the names, as claimed by the Ger- 
mans, will excite the surprise of Englishmen; such 
are the Venerable Bede and Alcuin: and some of the 
omissions, such as Huss, Luther, and Zwinglius, will 
not give a high idea of theological liberality, though 
Ulrich von Hutten, a reformer, finds a place, as do also 
the Swiss patriots. The list is curious, though long. 
The dates are those of the death, but do not always 
agree with our chronology. Beginning over the en- 
trance, the following Tasrets run in two rows right 
round the hall in chronological] order :— 


Hermann, the conqueror of the Romans, 21, 
Marobod, chief of the Marcomanni, 40, 

Velleda, ‘prophetess, 65. 

Claudius Civilis, General of the Batavians, 100. 
Hermannrich, King of the Ostrogoths, 375, 
Ulphilas, Bishop, before 380. 

Friediger, leader of the Visizoths, 380. 

Alaric, King of the Visigoths, 410. 

Ataulph, ditto, 415. 

Theodoric, ditto, 451. 

Horsa, conqueror of Britain, 451. 

Genseric, King of the Vandals, 477. 

Hengist, conqueror of Britain, 480. 

Odoacer, King of the Herulide and Gepide, 497, 
Klodwig (Lodovic), King of France, 511. 
Theodoric the Great, King of the Ostrogoths, 526, 
Totila, ditto, 552. 

Alboin, King of the Longobards, 573. 
Theutelinde, Queen of ditto, 626, 

Emeran, the Saint, 680. [Palace of Neustria, 714, 
Pepin von Heristall, Duke of Austrasia, Mayor of the 
Bede, the Venerable, Abbot and historian, 735. 
Wilibrod, the Saint, first Bishop of Utrecht, 739, 
Charles Martel, Duke and Prince of France, 741. 
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Boniface, the Saint, Archbishop of Mainz, 755, 

Pepin the Short, King of Fiance, 768. 

Witikind, Leader of the Saxons, $U0. 

Paul Warnefried, historian, 800. 

Alcuin, Abbot and scholar, 504, 

Egbert, first King of England, 810. 

Charles the Great, Emperor, 814. 

Eginhard, historian, 839. 

Rhabanus Maurus, Bishop and scholar, 856. 

Arnulph, Emperor, 900. 

Alfred the Great, King of England, 900. 

Otto the Illustrious, Duke of Saxony, 912. 

Arnulph L, Duke of Bavaria, 937. 

Michthildis, the Saint, Queen of Germany, 968. 

Roswitha, poetess, 1000. 

Bernward, the Saint, Bishop of Hildesheim, 1022 

Hereward, the Saint, Archbishop of Cologne, 1028. 

Henry III., Emperor, 1056. 

Lambrecht von Aschaffenburg, historian, 1077. 

Otto, the Saivt, Bishop of Bamberg, 1139. 

Otto, Bishop of Freysing, historian, 1158. 

Hildegard, the Saint, Abbess, 1179. 

Otto the Great, of Wittelsbach, 1183. 

Engelbert, the Saint, Archbishop of Cologne, 1225. 

The poet of the Nibelungen Lied. 

Walter von der Vogelweide, minnesinger (poet), 1230. 

Elizabeth, the Saint, Landgravine of Thuringia, 1231. 

Leopold VII., the Glorious, Duke of Austria, 1234. 

H. von Salza, Grand Master of the Teutonic Order, 1240. 

Wolftam von Eschenbach, minnesinger, 1521. 

The architect of Cologne Cathedral. 

Arnold yon Thurn, founder of the Rhenish union, 1264, 

Albertus Magnus, Bishop of Ratisbon, 1280. 

Walter Furst, Werner Stauffacher, Arnold von Melchthal, 
the three men of the Rutli. 

Frederic the Handsome, of Austria, 1330. 

Bruno von Warendorp, Hanseatic leader, 1369. 

Arnold yon Winkelried of Unterwalden, 1386. 

William of Cologne, painter, 1388. 

Hadrian von Bubenberg, defender of Murtens, 1479. 

Peter Henlein, inventor of watches, 1540. 


The Busts are the following :— 


Henry the Fowler, King of Germany, 936, 

Otto the Great, Emperor, 973. 

Conrad the Salic, Emperor, 1039. 

Frederic I., Barbarossa, 1190. 

Henry the Lion, Duke of Saxony and Bavaria, 1195. 
‘Frederic I1., Emperor, 1250. 

Rudolph von Habsburg, Emperor of Germany, 1291. 
Edwin von Steinbach, architect, 1348. 

John Guttenberg, inventor of printing, 1467-8. 

John van Eyk, painter, 1745. 

Frederic the Victorious, Elector of the Palatinate, 1476. 
John Muller (Regiomontanus), scholar, 1476. 

Nicholas von der Flite, hermit, 1487. 

Eberhard the Bearded, Duke of Wurtemberg, 1455. 
Hans Hemling, painter, 1500. 

John van Dalberg, Bishop of Worms, 1503. 

Hans von Hallwyl, conqueror of Burgundy, 1504, 
Berthold von Henneburz, Elector of Mainz, 1504. 
Maximilian I., Emperor, 1519. 

John von Reuchlin, scholar, 1522. 

Francis von Sikingen, Knight, 1523. 

Ulrich von Hutten, poet and scholar, 1523. 

Albert Durer, artist, 1528. 

George von Freundsberg, Field-marshal, 1528. 

Peter Vischer the elder, founder in bronze, 1530. ° 
Walter von Plettenberg, Grand Master of Livonia, 1535. 
Erasmus von Rotterdam, scholar, 1536. 

Theophrastus von Hohenheim, physician, 1541. 
Nicholas Copernicus, astronomer, 1543. 

J. Turmayr (Aventinus), historian, 1554. 

Hans Holbein the younger, painter, 1554. 

Cisarles V., Emperor, 1558. 

Christopher, Duke of Wurtemberg, 1568. 
ZEgidius-Tscbudi, historian, 1572. [public, 1584, 
William, Prince of Orange, founder of the Netherland Re- 
Augustus I., Elector of Saxony, 1586, 
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Jul. Echter von Mespellrunn, Bishop of Wurzburg, 1617. 
Maurice, Prince of Orange, 1625. 

John Kepler, astronomer, 1630. 

Albert von Wallenstein, Duke of Friedland, 1634. 
Bernard, Duke of Saxe-Weimar, 1639. 

Peter Paul Rubens, painter, 1640. 

Anthony van Dyk, painter, 1644. 

Hugo Grotius, scholar and statesman, 1645. 

Maximilian, Count of Trautmaunsdorf, statesman, 1650 
Maximilian I., Elector of Bavaria, 1651. 

Amalia, Landgravine of Hesse, 1652. 

M. Harpertson Tromp, admiral of Holland, 1653. 

Paris Lodron, Archbishop cf Salzburg, 1653, 

Francis Suyders, animal painter, 1657. 

Charles X., King of Sweden, 1660. 

J. P. von Schénborn, Elector of Mainz, 1673. 

Ernest the Pious, Duke of Saxe-Gotha, 1675. 

M. H. Ruyter, admiral of Holland, 1676. 

Otto von Guerike, inventor of the air-pump, 1684. 
Frederic William, the great Elector of Brandeuburg, 1688. 
Charles V., Duke of Lorraine, 1690, 

William III, King of Great Britain, 1702. 

Ludwig, Margrave of Baden-Baden, Field-marshal, 1707. 
G. W. F. von Leibnitz, philosopher and statesman, 1716. 
Hermann Boerhaave, physician, 1732. 

Count Maurice von Saxe, Marshal of France, 1750. 

G. F. Handel, musician, 1753. 

Count von Zinzendorf, founder of Morayians, 1760. 
Count von Miinich, Russian Field-marshal, 1767. 

J. Winckelmann, antiquarian, 1768. 

Count of Schaumburg-Lippe, General in Portugal, 1777. 
A. von Haller, physician and poet, 1777. 

A. R. Mengs, paiuter, 1779. 

Maria Theresa, Empress, 1780. 

G, G, Lessing, scholar and poet, 1781. 

Frederic I., King of Prussia, 1786. 

C. R. von Gluck, musician, 1787, 

G. E. F. von Loudon, Austrian Field-marshal, 1790, 
J.C. W. A. Mozart, musician, 1791. 

Ferdinand, Duke of Brunswick, General, 1792. 

Justus Moser, advocatus patria, 1794, 

G. A. Birger, poet, 1794. 

Catherine II., Empress of Russia, 1796. 

F. G. Klopstock, religious poet, 1803. 

William Heinse, scholar, 1803. 

J. G. von Herder, scholar, 1803. 

Immanuel Kant, philosopher, 1804. 

F. von Schiller, poet, 1805. 

J. Haydn, musician, 1809, 

J. von Miiller, historian, 1809. 

C, M. Wieland, poet, 1813. 

G. D. von Schwarrenhorst, Prussian Field-marshal, 1818, 
G. L. von Bliicher, ditto, 1819. 
Charles, Prince of Schwartzenberg, Field- marshal, 1820. 
Wm. Herschel, astronomers, 1822. 

Count Diebitsch Sabalkansky, Russian Field-marshal, 1831, 
H. F. K. von Stein, Prussian minister, 1831. 

A. W. Couut von Gneisenau, Prussian Field-marshal, 1831. 
J. W. von Gothe, poet, 1832, 


The whole arrangement is eminently tasteful ; full 
of contrast and variety, without the slightest confusion. 
Equal study has been bestowed on every part and 
every circumstance : so far too is the Walhalla from 
being a mere restoration or copy of the Parthenon, or 
designed merely according to ancient precedent, that 
the interior is a perfectly fresh architectural concep- 
tion, faithful to the spirit of Grecian art, and giving us 
not merely its forms, but its essence and its poetry. 
No other edifice of modern times is so intenealy 
Grecian, or so highly elaborated as a monument of art. 
A truly monumental fabric it certainly is, being so 
constructed that it may be pronounced imperishable : 
as such therefore it will hand down the memory of its 
founder and architect to a distant posterity, which, 
with the names of Pericles and Phidias, will place 
those of Ludwig of Bavaria and Leo von Klenze. 
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[St. Michael overcoming the Dragon.) 


ESSAYS ON THE LIVES OF REMARKABLE 
PAINTERS.— No. XXXIV. 


RAPHAEL—continued. 


Tue fame of Raphael had by this time spread to other 
countries. Horace Walpole, in the ‘Anecdotes of 
Painting,’ assures us that Henry VIII., who on coming 
to the throne was desirous of emulating Francis I. 
as a patron of art, invited Raphael to his court; but 
he does not say on what authority he states this as « 
fact. At all events, the young king was obliged to 
content himself with the little St. George sent to him 
by the Duke of Urbino, as a specimen of Raphael's 
talent ; and with Holbein, whom he soon after engaged 
in his service, as his court painter,—perhaps the best 
substitute for Raphael in point of original genius 
then to be obtained by offers of gold or patronage. 
Francis I. was also most anxious to attract Raphael 
to his court, and not succeeding, he desired to have 
a picture by his hand, leaving him the choice of 
subject. As Raphael had chosen St. George as the 
fittest subject for the King of England, he now, with 
equal propriety and taste, chose St. Michael, the patron 
saint of most celebrated military order in France, 
as or | to be the most acceptable subject for the 
French king, and eg the archangel as victori- 
ous over the Spirit of Evil. The figures are as large as 
life: St. Michael, beaming with angelic beauty and 
wer, stands with one foot on the Evil One and raises 

is Jance to thrust him down to the deep. Satan is so 
represented that very little of his hideous and prostrate 
form is visible, the grand victorious spirit filling the 
whole canvas and the eye of the spectator. The king 
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expressed his satisfaction in a right royal and graceful 
fashion, and rewarded the artist munificently. Raphael, 
considering himself overpaid, and not to be outdone in 
generosity, sent to the king his famous Holy Family 
(called ‘The large Holy Family,’ because the figares 
are life-size), in which the infant Christ is seen in 
act to spring from the cradle into his mother’s arms, 
while angels scatter flowers from above. Engravings 
and copies without number exist of this famous 
icture: the original is in the gallery of the Louvre. 
phael sent also his St. Margaret overcoming the 
Dragon, a compliment apparently to the king's favourite 
sister, Margaret, queen of Navarre: all these are in the 
Louvre. When they were placed before Francis I. 
he ordered his treasurer to count out 24,000 livres 
(about 20007. according to the present value of money) 
and sent it to the painter with the strongest expres- 
sions of his approbation. At a later period he pur- 
chased the beautiful portrait of Joanna of Arragon, vice- 
queen of Naples, which is also in the Louvre. 

About the same period (that is, between 1517 and 
1520) Raphael painted for the convent of St. Sixtus at 
Piacenza one of the grandest and most celebrated of 
all his works, called, from its original destination, the 
Madonna di San Sisto. It represents the Virgin stand- 
ing in a majestic attitude ; the infant Saviour enthroned 
in her arms; and around her head a glory of innu- 
merable cherubs melting inte light: Kneeling before 
her wesee on one side St. Sixtus, on the other St. Barbara, 
and beneath her feet two heavenly cherubs gaze up in 
adoration. In execution, as in design, this is probably 
the most perfect picture in the world. It is painted 
throughout by Raphael’s own hand, and as no sketch 
or study of any part of it was even known to exist, and 
as the execution must have been, from the thinness 
and delicacy of the colours, wonderfully rapid, it is 
supposed that he painted it at once on the canvas—a 
creation rather than a picture. In the beginning of the 
last century the Elector of Saxony, Augustus III., pur- 
chased this picture from the monks of the convent for 
the sum of 60,000 florins (about 6000/.), and it now 
forms the chief boast and ornament of the Dresden 
Gallery. The finest engraving is that of Frederic 
Miiller, good impressions of which are worth twenty 
or thirty guineas ; but there is also a very beautiful and 
faithful lithograph by Hofstingel, which may be pur- 
chased for half as many shillings. 

For his patron Agostino Chigi he painted in fresco 
the history of Cupid and Psyche. The palace which 
belonged to the Chigi family is now the Villa Farne- 
sina, on the walls of which this famous fresco may still 
be seen in very good preservation. In Griiner’s ad- 
mirable work on the ‘Decoration of the Palaces and 
Churches in Italy’ there isa perspective view of the 
corridor of the Farnesina, showing how this beautiful 
series of compositions is arranged on the ceiling and 
walls, 

During the last ten years of his life the fame of 
Raphael was very much extended by means of the en- 
graver Marc Antonio Raimondi, who, after studying 
design in the school of Francia at Bologna, betook 
himself to Rome, and gained the admiration and good- 
will of Raphael by the perfect engravings he made 
from some of his beautiful works. Marc Antonio lived 
for some time in Raphael’s own house, and engraved 
for him and under his direction most of those pre- 
cious and exquisite compositions, the most wonderful 
creations of the mind of Raphael, of which there exist 
no finished pictures, and in some cases no drawings 
nor memoranda :—among these may be mentioned a 
few which are to be found in the Print-room of the 
British Museum :—1!. The Lucretia, a single figure, 
wonderfully beautiful. 2. The Massacre of the Imo- 





cents. 3. Eve presenting to Adam the forbidden fruit. 
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+. The Last Supper. 5. The Mater Dolorosa, the 
Virgin lamenting over the dead body of our Saviour. 
6. Another of the same subject, containing several 
figures. These are only a few of the most precious, 
for within the present limits it is impossible to go into 
detail. Some time after the death of Raphael, Marc 
Antonio was very deservedly banished from Rome by 
Clement VII. Tempted by gold, he had lent his un- 
rivalled skill to shameful purposes. According to 
Malvasia, he was afterwards assassinated at Bologna. 

The last great picture which Raphael] undertook, and 
which at the time of his death was not quite completed, 
was the Transfiguration of our Saviour on Mount 
Tabor. This picture is divided into two parts. The 
lower part contains a crowd of figures, and is full of 

assion, energy, action. In the centre is the demoniac 
convulsed and struggling in the arms of his father. 
Two women, kneeling, implore assistance ; others are 
seen crying aloud and stretching out their arms for aid. 
In the disciples of Jesus we see exhibited in various 
shades of expression, astonishment, horror, sympathy, 
profound thought. One among them, with a benign 
and youthful countenance, looks compassionately on 
the father, plainly intimating that he can give no help. 
The upper part of the picture represents Mount Tabor: 
the three apostles lie prostrate, dazzied, on the earth ; 
above them, transfigured in glory, floats the divine 
form of the Saviour with Moses and Elias on either 
side. “The twofold action contained in this picture, 
to which shallow critics have taken exceptior, is ex- 
plained historically and satisfactorily merely by the 
fact that the incident of the possessed boy occurred in 
the absence of Christ, but it explains itself in a still 
higher sense, when we consider the deeper universal 
meaning of the picture. For this purpose it is not 
even necessary to consult the books of the New Testa- 
ment for the explanation of the particular incidents : 
the lower portion represents the calamities and 
miseries of human life, the rule of demoniac power, 
the weakness even of the faithful when unassisted, 
and directs them to look on high for aid and strength 
in adversity. Above, in the brightness of divine bliss, 
undisturbed by the sufferings of the lower world, we 
behold the source of consolation and redemption from 
evil.” 

At this time the lovers of painting at Rome were 
divided in opinion as to the relative merits of Michael 
Angelo and Raphael, and formed two great parties, 
that of Raphael being by far the most numerous. 

Michael Angelo, with characteristic haughtiness, 
disdained any open rivalry with Raphael, and put 
forward the Venetian, Sebastian del Piombo, as no 
unworthy competitor of the great Roman painter. 
Raphael bowed before Michael Angelo, and with the 
modesty and candour which belonged to his character, 
was heard to thank heaven that he had been born in 
the same age and enabled to profit by the grand crea- 
tions of that sublime genius: but he was by no means 
inclined to yield any supremacy to Sebastian ; he knew 
his own strength too well. To decide the controversy 
the Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici, afterwards Pope Cle- 
ment VIJ., commissioned Raphael to paint this pic- 
ture of the Transfiguration, and at the same time 
commanded from Sebastian del Piombo the Raising 
of Lazarus, which is now in our National Gallery 
(No. 1): both pictures were intended by the cardinal 
for his cathedral at Narbonne, he having lately been 
created Archbishop of Narbonne by Francis I. Michael 
Angelo, well aware that Sebastian was a far better 
colourist than designer, furnished him with the car- 
toon for his picture, and, it is said, drew some of the 
figures (that of Lazarus for example) with his own 
hand on the panel; but he was so far from doing this 
secretly, that Raphae! heard of it and exclaimed joy- 
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fully, ‘“‘ Michael Angelo has graciously favoured me, in 
that he has deemed me worthy to compete with himself 
and not with Sebastian!” But he did not live to enj 
the triamph of his acknowledged superiority, dying 
before he had finished his picture, which received the 
last touches from the hand of Giulio Romano. 
During the last years of his life, and while en 

in painting the Transfiguration, Raphael's active mind 
was employed on many other things. He had been 
appointed by the pope to superintend the building of St. 
Peter’s, and he prepared the architectural plans for that 
vast undertaking. He was most active and zealous in 
carrying out the pope’s project for disinterring and pre- 
serving the remains of art which lay buried beneath the 
ruins of ancient Rome. A letter is yet extant addressed 
by Raphael to Pope Leo X., in which he lays down 
a systematic, well-considered plan for excavating by 
degrees the whole of the ancient city ; and a writer of 
that time has left a Latin epigram to this purpose ;— 
that Raphael had sought and found in Rome “ another 
Rome :” “To seek it,” adds the poet, “was worthy of 
a great man—to reveal it, worthy of a god.” He made 
several drawings, and models for sculpture, particu- 
larly for a statue of Jonah, now in the charch of Santa 
Maria del Popolo. Nor was this all ;—with a princely 
magnificence he had sent artists at his own cost to 
various parts of Italy and into Greece to make draw- 
ings from those remains of antiquity which his nume- 
rous and important avocations prevented him from 
visiting himself. He was in close intimacy and cor- 
respondence with most of the celebrated men of his 
time; interested himself in all that was going for- 
ward,—mingled in society, lived in splendour, and was 
always ready to assist generously his own family, and 
the pupils who had gathered round him. The Cardinal 
Bibbiena offered him his niece in marriage, with a 
dowry of 3000 gold crowns, but the early death of 
Maria di Bibbiena prevented this union, for which it 
appears that Raphael himself had no great inclination, 
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In possession of all that ambition could desire—for him 
the cup of life was still running over with love, hope, 
ower, glory—when, in the very prime of manhood and 
in the midst of vast undertakings, he was seized with a 
violent fever, caugbt, it is said, in superintending some 
subterranean excavations, and expired after an illness 
of fourteen days. His death took place on Good Frida 
(his birthday), 1520, having completed his thirty-sevent 
year. Great was the grief of all classes; unspeakable 
that of his friends andscholars. The pope had sent every 
day to inquire after his health, adding the most kind 
and cheering messages, and when told that thé beloved 
and admired painter was no more, he broke out into 
lamentations on his own and the world’s loss. The 
body was laid on a bed of state, and above it was sus- 
nded the last work of that divine hand, the glorious 
‘ransfiguration. From his own house near St. Peter’s 
a multitude of all ranks followed the bier in sad proces- 
sion, and his remains were laid in the church of the 
Pantheon, near those of his betrothed bride, Maria 
de Bibbiena, in a spot chosen by himself during his 
lifetime. 

Twelve years ago, in the year 1833, there arose 
among the antiquarians of Rome a keen dispute con- 
cerning a human skull which, on no evidence whatever, 
except a long-received tradition, had been preserved 
and exhibited in the Academy of St. Lukeas the skull 
of Raphael. Some even expressed a doubt as to the 
exact place of his sepulchre, though “pee this point 
the contemporary testimony seemed to leave no room 
for uncertainty. To ascertain the fact, permission was 
obtained from the papal government, and from the 
canons of the church of the Rotunda (i. e. of the Pan- 
theon), to make some researches; and on the 14th of 
September in the same year, after five days spent in 
removing the pavement in several places, the remains 
of Raphael were discovered in a vault behind the high 
altar, and certified as his by indisputable proofs. After 
being examined, and a cast made from the skull and 
from the right hand, the skeleton was exhibited pert 
in a glass case, and multitudes thronged to the church 
to look upon it. On the 18th of October, 1833, a second 
funeral ceremony took place. The remains were de- 
posited in a pine-wood coffin, then in a marble sarco- 
phagus, presented by the pope (Gregory XVI.), and 
reverently consigned ‘to their former resting-place, in 
presence of more than three thousand spectators, in- 
cluding almost all the artists, the officers of govern- 
ment, and other persons of the highest rank in Rome. 


Besides his grand compositions from the Old and New 
Testament and his frescoes and arabesques in the Vati- 
can, Raphael has left about one hundred and twenty 
pictures of the Virgin and Child, all various—only 
resembling each other in the peculiar type of chaste 
and maternal loveliness which he has given to the 
Virgin, and the infantine beauty of the Child. The 
most celebrated of his Madonnas, in the order in which 
they were painted, are :—1. The Madonna di Foligno, 
in the Vatican. 2. The Madonna of the Fish, at Ma- 
drid. 3. The Madonna del Cardellino, at Florence. 
4. The Madonna di San Sisto, at Dresden. 5. The 
Madonna called the Pearl, at Madrid. Eight of his 
Madonna pictures are in England, in private galleries. 

There are but few pictures taken from mythology and 
sere history, the Cupid and Psyche and the Galatea 

ing the most important, but a vast number of draw- 
ings and compositions, some of them of consummate 
beauty. 

He painted about eighty ye ae of which the 
most famous are Julius II.; Leo X. (the originals of 
both these are at Florence): Cardinal Bibbiena; Car- 
dinal Bembo; and Count Castiglione (the last at 
Paris): the Youth with his Violin, at Rome; Bindo 
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Altoviti, supposed for a long time to be his own por- 
trait, now at Munich; the beautiful Joanna of Arra~ 
gon, in the Louvre; the portrait called the Fornarina, 
supposed to represent a young girl to whom Raphael 
had attached himself soon afier his arrival in Rome, 
but this appears very doubtful; Passavant, supposes 
it to represent Beatrice Pio, a celebrated improvisa- 
trice of that time. Besides these we have seventeen 
architectural designs for buildings, public and private, 
and several designs for sculpture, ornaments, &c. It is 
not any single production of his hand, however rarely 
beautiful, nor his superiority in any particular depart- 
ment of art, it is the number. and the variety of his 
creations, the union of inexhaustible fertility of ima- 
gination with excellence of every kind—faculties never 
combined in the same degree in any artist before or 
since, which have placed Raphael at the head of his 
ee Be and have reudered him the wonder and de- 
ight of all ages. 

In our next essay we shall give an account of some 
of Raphael's most famous scholars. 





BOTTLE-PAPERS AT SEA. 


TuErg is a very curious bit of bye-play, if we may use 
such a term, sometimes adopted by sea-faring men for 
detecting the force of winds and currents whenanable 
te make direct observations. ee one know thata 
bottle, if empty and well corked, will swim in water; 


and that any light article may be put into it without: 


making it so heavy as to sink. Naval officers, when 
out at sea, avail themselves of this fact to make indirect 
observations ; the empty botile becomes in their hands 
a scientific instrument... They write’ on a piece of 
paper a few particulars, such as the name of the ship, 
the date of the month and year, the latitude and longi- 
tude of the spot where the ship may happen to be at 
the time, and sometimes the name of some person into 
whose hands they may wish the paper to be placed, 
if ever the means of doing so should arrive: This 
paper is put into an empty bottle, the bottle is sealed, 
and this curious messenger is cast into the sea, there 
to be left to the mercy of the winds and currents. 
The ship proceeds on Sor way, and the bottle floats 
along, urged by one or other of three forces—winds, 
currents, and tides. It may chance that another ship 
or boat may pass so near to the floating bottle as to 
enable the seamen to pick it up; but in most cases the 
bottle floats onward until it reaches some shore, where 
it terminates its journey. It may get into the hands of 
ignorant or careless people, who cannot appreciate 
the motive which led to its being cast into the sea; it 
may reach those who have no means of forwarding it 
or promulgating its contents in a public manner; but 
if it reaches the hands of naval men, who can ascer- 
tain exactly the spot where it was picked up, there are 
then the means for determining the general course 
which the bottle had pursued on its travels, and the 
length of time which the journey had Jasted. Of course 
there are many casualties to which such a floating mes- 
senger is subject, which would render caution neces- 
sary in drawing any general inferences from indi- 
vidual cases; but if a great many be thus collected, 
valuable information may, and indeed must result. 

It is said to have been about the commencement of 
the present century that this system was adopted, more 
from individual curiosity than from combined observa- 
tion ; indeed, it has not yet become a system, properly so 
called, for there are only here and there instances in 
which naval officers have thought it worth their trouble 
to act upon it. Accounts meet the eye in some one or 
other of the public journals from time to time, of 
bottles having been “ picked up,” containing informa- 
tion respecting the position and course of a particular 
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vessel at a particular time; but as these are wholly 
accidental, and as there is no authorised record for 
such documents, the whole stock of information on the 
matter is very vague. In 1843, however, the ‘ Nautica] 
Magazine’ commenced an arratigement which} if car- 
ried out by the united agreement of naval men, would 
give something like an appreciable value to these bottle- 

rs. In the volume for that year is given a “ bottle- 
chart” of the Atlantic Ocean, containing a chart of this 
ocean laid down on Mercator’s Projections, with the 
courses followed by all the floating-bottles of which 
correct information had been obtained. This chart is 
a very curious and interesting production, laid down 
by Commander Becher. There 1s one spot to indicate 
where the bottle was thrown into the sea, another to 
show where it was picked up, and a line joining the 
two spots, This line is dunply to assist the eye in con- 
necting the two points, and does not profess to be the 
course followed by the bottle ; for of that course there 
is no visible evidence: indeed, the straight line join- 
ing the two points often goes completely across a large 
island or peninsula, thereby showing that the bottle 
must have followed @ tortuous course. 

On the chart are give the arrival and departure points, 
or the points of immersion and emersion, or the begin- 
ning and the end of the journey, of one hundred and 
nineteen bottles, the information respecting which had 
been collected from various quarters and at various 
times. Being thus recorded, they will remain positive 
and ascertained facts, like the passage of a comet at a 
particular: time,*to be used at some future time as 
materials ‘whence to draw conclusions more or less 
valuable respecting the currents of the ocean. It 
may-be, and no doubt often is so, that the bottle lies on 
the shore’ of an’ exposed coast unheeded for a long 
time after its settlement there, and therefore any con- 
jectures as to the time it might have been out at sea 
could be of little value; but it might not be of less 
value in respect to the indication given by it of the 
direction of a prevailing current. 

The distance traversed by the bottle is sometimes 
enormous, and the course which it must have followed 
is often curiously tortuous. On the chart there is one 
which was cast in the sea on the western coast of 
Africa, and was picked up near Boulogne. Another, 
from-near the same spot, was found at Trinidad in the 
West Indies. A considerable number, thrown into the 
sea near the Cape de Verd Islands, were picked up on 
the shores of one or other of the West India Islands, 
thereby indicating a general tendency of currents in 
that direction ; while, as a proof that some disturbing 
cause, must have interfered with this general course, 
one of the bottles was found nearly due north of its 
place of departure. A very large number of bottles, 
thrown into the sea in the line of passage between 
England and the United States, have been picked up on 
the shores of Cornwall and Devonshire, and still more 
on the western coast of Ireland. Some of the bottles 
travel several thousand miles before they reach a 
resting-place; for example, one which was thrown 
into the sea near Jamaica was picked up near Wexford 
in Ireland ; another from Cuba reached nearly to Co- 
runna; one from Greenland reached the Orkney 
Isiands; and two others from near the same country 
were picked up on the north-west coast of Ireland. 

The chart is accompanied by a table, giving the chief 
particulars of each case; such as the name of the ship, 
the signature of the person who cast the bottle into 
the sea, the date, the latitude and longitude, the place 
where and the time when the bottle was picked up, 
and. the interval which has elapsed between the im- 
mersion and the finding of the bottle. This interval 
is,as may be supposed, very varying in length. In 
one case a bottle was picked up five days after it bad 
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been immersed; but more frequeutly two or three 
months passed over; in many cases two, three, or four 
years; in three instances, more than ten years; in 
another, fourteen; and in another, a bottle cast from 
the Blonde on the 23rd of September, 1826, about 
midway between England and New York, was picked 
up off the coast of France on the 15th of June, 1842, 
an interval of nearly sixteen years. In the last men- 
tioned case it is reasonable to infer that the bottle had 
lain for years unnoticed on the coast. 

The publication of this chart in the ‘ Nautical Maga- 
zine’ gave rise to a very lively correspondence, and to 
the placing upon record of a constant accession to the 
number of “ bottle-papers.” One surgeon, a passenger 
in a ship to India, stated that he threw one sealed 
bottle overboard every day, each bottle containing the 
requisite particulars as to the position of the ship, the 
date, &c. Sometimes the bottles pass through a good 
many hands before their contents become available for 
the object in view. Thus the commander of the 
Chanticleer threw a bottle overboard on May 3, 1831; 
it was picked up by a peasant on the coast of Spain 
on September 12; he did not know what it meant, 
and kept it for two months, till it came to the hands 
of a more intelligent Spaniard, who sent it to the Eng- 
lish consul at Corunna, by whom it was forwarded to 
the Secretary of the Admiralty. In another instance 
the officers of H.M.S. Benbow threw a bottle over- 
board in May, 1842, which was picked up on the 
French coast in July following, then transmitted to 
Admiral Duperré, the Minister of Marine, and by his 
orders sent to the Board of Admiralty in London. 
Some of the Jetters enter into various particulars, while 
others are brief enough—such as the following : “ This 
was thrown overboard with the view of ascertaining 
the current. Moderate breezes from northward; fine 
weather. All well up to the present.”—‘ Whoever 
finds this will be so good as to put an announcement 
into the English newspapers to that effect. The pas- 
sengers on buard are all well.” Such brief sentences 
as these are superadded to the names, dates, positions, 
&c. There is a friendly feeling between the officers 
of different countries in respect to these transmissions 
of the migratory document. A bottle was thrown into 
the sea by Mr. Charles Blundy, while on a voyage to 
St. Michael’s; it contained the following note: “ Mon- 
day, 2ud of February, 1830, at 3 p.m., on board the 
Lady Louisa, Captain Pallant, bound to St. Michael’s: 
longitude 13° 45’ west meridian of London; latitude 
45° north. All well-on board. N.B. It is particularly 
requested that the following information may be trans- 
mitted to Mr. Robert Blundy, Woolwich, Kent, viz. 
the exact time and place where this bottle was picked 
up.” The bottle was found on the coast of France, 
near Bayonne, on the 14th of October following; and 
the Minister of Marine ordered that the desired in- 
formation should be sent as notified in the Jetter. 

In the succession of papers to which the chart and 
table in the ‘Nautical Magazine’ gave rise, different 
opinions were expressed as to the ultimate value of 
such memorials. Sir John Ross communicated a few 
details, with the intention of showing that great caution 
ought to be used in drawing inferences as to the course 
and strength of currents from the course which the 
bottles seem to take. He says: ‘When I commanded 
H.M.S. Briseis, in winter 1813,J anchored two miles 
off Dover at the beginning of a flood to stop tide, 
being bound to my station off Dungeness; the wind, 
which was south-west, increased to a gale, which 
obliged me to veer to two cables: determined to ride 
out the gale until the strong spring-tide of ebb made, 
which would enable me to weigh and turn to windward 
under close-reefed topsails, when the ship was tending 
to the weather tide, I threw a bottle overboard, expect- 
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ing of course that it would float to windward with the 
eurrent. But the sea or swell having increased with 
the weather tide, I saw the bottle on every wave 
rolling to leeward, and taking the direction of the 
Downs, denoted that of the wind instead of the tide, 
which was going two knots by the log. This accidental 
circumstance, and subsequent reports of bottles having 
been thrown overboard to ascertain the direction of 
currents in the ocean, induced me to make experi- 
ments on the actual drift of a bottle thrown into the 
sea, under various circumstances. I shaped a flat piece 
of wood, exactly the length and diameter of a bottle, 
through the centre of which was a cross-piece one inch 
thick, and also the diameter of the bottle; this being 
loaded with lead (so that the neck part only was visible 
when immersed), was thrown prod ce in 1815, from 
the Actwon, which I then commanded, and at the 
same timea bottle, in a gale of westerly wind... .. 
When it was immediately manifest that the bottle was 
drifting with the wind, while the immersed wood of the 
same dimensions remained comparatively fixed.” 

The technical terms used in the above description 
render it rather difficult for a landsman to understand ; 
but the object is to show that a floating bettle is in- 
fluenced in its movements by winds as well as by cur- 
rents. But this has never been disputed, and it is not 
asserted by any one that the motion of the bottle 
indicates exactly and directly the course of a current. 
All that is expected 4s this, that as there are two moving 
causes, and as the motion of the botile is the practical 
resulf of both, it may furnish an approximation to 
something like the value of each one separately ; and 
most of the naval officers who have written on the 
subject seem to think that a large collection of such 





observations will Jead ultimately to such results. Mr. 
Walker, in a letter to the ‘ Nautica] Magazine,’ re- | 
marked, “ Let therefore the bottle experiments go on ; 
for if they only show the general direction of the wind, | 
we should gain something, let the author of the ‘ bottle- | 
chart’ continue to print off the track of new arrivals, to 
obtain a sufficient number of cases for the purpose of | 
finally showing the curve which in all probability each 
bottle took, between the — where it was thrown 
overboard and the place where it was picked up, and 
we may then reason upon the possibility of these curvi- 
linear voyages being made without the aid of oceanic 
currents.” 

Captain Fishbourne has suggested that the bottles 
should be made white by the introduction of oxide of 
arsenic into the liquid glass of which they are made, 
in order that they may more readily be seen out at 
sea ; and he also suggests that when a bottle is picked 
up at sea, it should be opened and the paper read, and 
another paper inserted with it, stating the particulars 
of the finding ; after which the bottle is to be again 
sealed and thrown into the sea at once. If this were 
done three or four times, three or four points in the 
track of the bottle would be known, and a rough ap- 
pruximation to its curve of movement laid down. 








The Arabian Wasp-Dance.—When about to commence the 
Oriental ballet, the Alme exchanges this for a yet lighter dress, 
throws off her slippers, and advances to the centre of the room 
with a slow and undulating form, that keep accurate time 
to the music of the reed-pipe and the castanets on which she is 
accompanied by her attendants ; she then, after a glance round 
upon her audience, throws herself at ouce and entirely into the 
part she intends to act, be it omy gay, or tragic, she seems 
to know no feeling but that of the passion she represents. In 
some cases, a whole romance is acted; an Arab girl, for in- 
stance: she listens at the door of her tent for the sound of her 
lover's horse, she chides his delay ; he comes, she expresses her 
delight ; he sinks to sleep, she watches over and dances round 





him; he departs, she is overwhelmed with grief. Geverally the 
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representation is.more simple; the * Wasp Dauce” is a favourite 
ballet of the latter class: the actress is standing musing iu a 
we re, when’a wasp is supposed to fly into her bosom— 
girdle—all about her; the music becomes rapid; she flies 
about in terror, darting her hand in pursuit of the insect, till 
she finds it was all a mistake; then, smiling, she expresses her 
easure and her relief in a dance.— The Crescent and the Cross, 
y Ehot Warburton. 


Respect pad to Women and Children in Hindostan.—Our tents 
were pitched upon a green-sward on one bank of a small stream 
running into the Nerbudda close by, while the multitude occu- 
pied the other bank. At night all the tents and booths are illu- 
minated, and the scene is hardly less animating by night than 
by day: but what strikes a European most is the entire absence 
of all tumult and disorder at such places, He not ouly sees no 
disturbance, but feels assured that there will be none; and leaves 
his wife and children in the midst of a crowd of a hundred thou- 
sand persons all strangers to them, and all speaking a language 
and following a religion different from theirs, while he goes off 
the whole day hunting and shooting in the distant jungles, with- 
out the slightest feeling of apprehension for their safety or com- 
fort. It is a singular fact, which I know to be true, that during 
the great mutiny of our Native troops at Barrackpore in 1824, 
the chief leaders bound themselves by a solemn oath not to suffer 
any Enropean lady or child to be injured or molested, happen 
whet might to them in the collision with their officers and the 
Government. My friend Captain Reid, one of the General 
Stafl, used to allow his children, five in number, to go into the 
liues and play with the soldiers of the mutinous regiments up to 
the very day when the artillery opened upon them; aud of 
above thirty European ladies then at the station, not ove thouglit 
of leaving the place till they heard the guns. Mrs. Colonel 
Faithful, with her daughter and another young lady who had 
both just arrived from England, went lately all the way from 
Calcutta to Lodheaua on the banks of the Hyphasis, a distance 
of more than twelve hundred miles, in their palankeens with 
relays of bearers, and without eveu a servaut to attend them. 
They were travelling vight and day for fourteen days without 
the slightest apprehension of injury or of iusult. Cases of ladies 
travelling in the same manuer by dak immediately after theiy 
arrival from England to all parts of the country occur every 
day, and I know of no instance of injury or insult sustained by 
them.—Lieut.-Col. Sleeman’s Rambles and Recollections. 


Preservation of Food.—Whilst, iu former times, during loug 
voyages, mariuers were confined to salt and smoked meats, which, 
in the loug run, always proved injurious to health, and thousands 
of human beings lost their lives for the want of fresh aliments, 
which were even more essential in sickness, these dangers and 
discomforts become more and more rare at the present day, This 
is certainly one of the most important contributions to the prac- 
tical benefit of mankind ever made by science, and for this we 
are indebted to Gay-Lussac. At Leith, in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh, at Aberdeen, at Bordeaux, Marseilles, and in many 
parts of Germany, establishments of enormous magnitude exist, 
in which soup, vegetables, animal substances, and viands of 
every description are prepared and sent to the greatest distances. 
The prepared aliments are enclosed iu canisters of tinned iron 
plate, the covers are soldered air-tight, and the canisters exposed 
to the temperature of boiling water. When this degree or heat 
has penetrated to the centre of the contents, which it requires 
about three or four hours to accomplish, the aliments hav+ 
acquired a stability which one may almost say is eternal. Wheu 
the canister is os after the lapse of several years, the contents 
appear just as if they were recently enclosed. The colour, taste, 
and smell of the meat are completely unaltered. This valuable 
method of ing food has been adopted by many persons in 
my neighbourhood and other parts of Germany, and has enabled 
our housewives to adorn their tables with green vegetables in the 
midst of winter, and with dishes at all times which otherwise 
could be obtained only at particular seasons, This method of 
preserving food will become of the greatest importance in provi- 
sioning fortresses, since the loss incurred in selling off old stores, 
and replacing them by new, ially with respect to meat, 
ham, &c., is far more comtbaabie than the value of the tin 
canisters, which, moreover, may be repeatedly employed, after 
— cleansed.—Liebig’s Letier on Chemistry (Second 
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